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His . Hers Total 


9. Do you betieve we Should work to establish new diplomatic 
relations with Cuba? 


Hers Total 
40.8 42.7 
44.1 44.0 
15.1 13.3 


10. Do you feel we should ajlopt atong- range volunteer program 
to change over to the metric fystem of weignts and measures? 


Hers Total 
35.0 38.5 
48.8 46.5 
16.2 15.0 


J}. Do you betieve that the|Congress should pass some type of 
national liealth insurance legiflation which would subsidize the 
premiums for the poor and o 
catastrophic medical expens: 
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peaker, I have re- 
leased to the press ajstatement regard- 
ing the current pushj|for the President's 
resignation which I should like to call to 
the attention of my cblleagucs, as well as 
to.the general public. My statement 
follows: 
May 13, 1974. 

WasnttIncton, D.C.—itep. David W. Dennis 
" (R-Ind.) sald today tat he docs not favor 
the resignation of Prefident Nixon, but in« 
atead, feels that “they constitutional proce 
esses should take theif course.” 

“Yhe hearings of tha Judiciary Committee 
have just begun, and fof course I have not 
made up my mind gbout impeachment," 
Congressman Dennis said. 

“J am, however,” hd continued, “opposed 
to the President's resfenation. I think the 
constitutional processes should tako their 
course.” : 

‘Resignation would finevitably be consid~ 
ered a confession of gyilt, and, in my view, 
is not possible for a President who asserts 
his innocence,” Rep, Yennis stated, 

“Moreover, I doubt? that 1t has becomo 
appropriate for party leaders to urge resig- 
nation. Currently there is much public 
clamor and discussionf but certainly anyone 
in public life who ures resisnation shauld 
first sertously ask himself the question—ta 
what extent am I omicved by moral fodigna- 
tion, and to what extbnt by concern for my 
own political survival?" the lMoosier Con~ 


for all citizens protection against ° 
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Mr. NEDZI. Mr, Speaker, few Amer- 
icans would dispute that an effective cen- 
tral intelligence agency is vital to the 
security of the United States. 

Nevertheless, we must acknowledge 
that there continues to be some unease 
jin the land about the conduct of intchli- 
gence gathering, its underlying philos- 
ophy, and its possible abuses. A strong 
measure of reassurance is needed. 

The top men in our intelligence serv- 


- dees rarely “go public.” When they do, 


their remarks deserve our close atten- 
tion. ; oF 

Accordingly, I am pleased to place in 
the Recorp the recent address of Wil- 
liam i. Colby, Director of the CIA. Of 
particular interest is Mr, Colby’s descrip- 
tion of how’ technology has revolu- 
tlonized the intelligence business in the 
years since the U-2. 

Entitled “Foreign Intelligence for 
America,” the address was delivered on 
May 3, 1974, at the well-known forum, 
the Los Angeles World Affairs Council. 

The address follows: 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE FOR AMERICA 
(By Wiliam ¥, Colby) 

Foreign intelligence has a long tradition in 

America. One of our carllest-national heroes, 


‘Nathan Hale, was an intelligence agent. Our 


first President, General Washington, was an 
assiduous director and user of intelligence, 
Intelligence has changed in recent years, 
however, and today its reality 1s different 
from its traditional meaning. In the com-~ 
mon understanding, intelligence is still 
linked with secrecy and spying. But what I 
would like to talk about tonight is the way 
we in America have changed the scope of the 
word “intelligence,” so that it has come to 
mean something different from that old- 
fashioned perception. These changes have 
stemmed from characteristics peculiar to 
America and from the nature of our society. 

Tho first and most dramatic change in 
today’s meaning of the word “Intelligence” 
stems from tho technological genius of 
Americans. We have applied to intelligence 
tho talents of our inventors, of our engl. 
neers, and of our scientists. In the short 
space of eighteen years since the U-2 began 
its missions, we have revolutionized intel 
Ugence, In 1960 this country engaged in a 
great debate as to whether there was a miss 
sile gap between tho Soviet Union and our- 
selves. Today tho facts are sa well estab- 
lished that such a debate is Impossible. Then 
we had to try to deduce from hits of cjrcum- 
stantial evidence how many missiles the So- 
viets had: today we see and count them. 
We wondered then what hew missiles the 
Soviels might be develaping; today we follow 
thelr fests and determine from them the 
range, the sive and the effectiveness ef such 
missiles, : 

This technical contribution to inteliizence 
not. only provides a botter basis for decisions 
about the national security of the United 
States, ft also enables us to negotlate aerce- 
ments such as the Nuclear Test Ban ‘Treaty 
and the Strategie Arms Limitation ‘Vreaty, 
Over the years such Hmilation treaties were 
glways stopped by one essential feature: the 
Uniled States necderl samo assurance that 
the other party would nbido by a treaty’s 
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skies” proposal and tried to negotiate oa 
site inspection procedures. The Soviet les 
ers rejected these because they believed su 
measures would permit foreigners an und 
degree of access to their sovereign territo 

It was only after American inteHigen 
developed the ability to monitor such agre 
ments from afar, through technical mea: 
that we on our side became sufficientiy cc 
fident to begin the process of mutual am 
limitation, In the text of the first SA 
agreement, intelligence in fact was ev 
admitted to polite diplomatic society unc 
the name of “national technical means 
verification.” 

Technology has revolutionized the | 
tellizgence business in many other ways | 
yond those I Just described. They prov! 
a precision to owr knowledge of the wo 
around us, which was inconceivable fifte 
years ago. I might add that I give f 
credit to the many talents here in Califor: 
which have contributed immensely to tl 
effort. 

The second major coutribution Amer 
has made to intelligence stemmed in pi 
from a bad American habit. This was c 
habit of disbanding our intelligence n 
chinery at the end of every war, requiri 
us to reassemble one hastily at the begi 
ning of a new war, Thus wo abandon 
intelligence in the period after World W 
I, when Secretary of State Stimson is _ 
Jeged to have commented that “gentlem 
do not read each other's mail." We disband 
the Office of Strategic Services in Ovtot 
1945, only to establish a new central | 
telligence apparatus to help meet the Ci 
War in 1947. : 

This habitual exercise provided somethi 
new in 1942. We were faced then with 1 
urgent need to provide intelligence supp: 
to our governmental and military lead 
ship about such disparate arcas of the wo 
as the North African littoral, the “hury 
between China and India, and distant } 
cific islands. General William Donovan, ¢ 


‘y wgcles 


‘first director of central intelligence, w 


bilized the talents of academia and indus 
to assemble every possible American sow 
of information on these subjects. 

This central pool of intellectual tale 
proved its worth and provided the base | 
the second major American contrition 
tho intelligence profession, While certaiz 
the collection of information is vital to | 
telligence, an equally vital contributi 
comes from the analysis, assessment 4 
estimating process. The analytic sbaf® with 
the Central Intelligence Agency has ace 
to all the raw information on foreign are 
available to our Government, ranging ire 
that which is completely public to the rx 
secret products of our worldwide collect! 
apparatus. It subjects this information 
the intellectual talents and experience 
its membership, which in scope and schol: 


‘ship can rival those of our large universiti 


It then produces objective and reasoned | 
sessments of developments around the wo! 
and projections of likely future trends, 
Soine of the work of this corps of expe 
has come to Nght through the revelation 
the Pentagon Papers, in which the varic 
national estimates on Vietnam were sho 
to have been independent, objective asse. 
ments of the likely future course of evel 
there, ‘This is not the time or place to deb: 
American involvement in Vietnam and 1 
many factors which influenced it) I ment 
these reports only to demonstrate what tl 
Assessment process can contribute: an ine 
Pendent and objective assessment of a f 
eign situation, unaffected by political cot 
mitments or departmental parachialiem, 
As has been reported in the press, I ha 
made certain chauges in the bureaucra’ 
structure throuph which these assessmen 
aro produced, but the estimating process 
its essential remains ag it was, I hope I ha 
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